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New Books 
‘For Commercial 


Van Tuyl’s New Business Nitihinalics 


New Complete Business Arithmetic .......... . .. $1.48 
New Essentials of Business Arithmetic .......... . $1.20 














By GrorGe H. Van Toy, of Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y., Instructor in Business Mathematics, New York University and 
Columbia University. 


LL that is best in the author’s previous books on this subject appears in these new 
books, combined with added features conforming to present business conditions 
and methods. The treatment of many topics has been reorganized and modernized 

and new problems have been added. Among the particularly excellent features are: 


(1) New suggestions for the applications of aliquot parts to simple calculations; 
(2) A very effective drill chart in simple interest; (3) An interesting device by which 
practice on the forty-five primary combinations is combined with the addition of num- 
bers in columns so as to develop both accuracy and skill; (4) New, practical, labor- 
saving methods of multiplication; (5) Enlarged and extended work on graphs; (6) 
New instruction in Billing and Trade Discount which includes the handling of invoices 
from the time of their receipt by the buyer until the bill is paid and vouchers filed; 
(7) The new rates of brokerage charged in the New York Stock Exchange are given, 
together with the transfer tax—both Federal and State—charged on sales. 


The difference between the two texts isin the omission from the New Essentials of a 


number of the more advanced topics and problems to be found in the New Complete 
text. 


Zerbe’s Elements of Commercial English 


By J. L. Zerse, Assistant Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh, 
Head of English Department, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
434 pages. Price, $1.40. 


COURSE for commercial classes which teaches the kind of English now required in 
the best business houses. Not only does it emphasize the proper grammatical re- 
lations of words in sentence structure and provide the necessary word study and 

vocabulary building, but it also furnishes sufficient work and drill which will give the 
pupil the proper skill in this phase of composition. 

The treatment is. arranged in units in which the material is so classified 
as to correlate letter form, punctuation, spelling, syllabication, sentence structure, 
diction, and 'the principles of composition with commercial correspondence. The text 
is adapted to both individual and class instruction. 


" (AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati ’ Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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Just Published 


— Schorling-Clark 
Modern Mathematics 


By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 


A modern course for the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
school years worked out by experimental teaching 
in the classroom, covering a period of three years, 
and involving the co-operation of over 150 teachers 
throughout the country. It consists of a series of 
three textbooks: 





WOODBURN & MORAN’S 
THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 


| 

| 

Characterized by sturdy Americanism. Inspires ac- | 
tive and intelligent citizenship; intensely interesting 

and perfectly adapted to the requirements of an ele- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





mentary course in Civics in Grammar and Junior 
High Schools. Full of worth while material; ex- 
ceptional pictures; practical topics for discussion. 


THE HORACE MANN READERS 


By actual test have shown that they save time in 
the teaching of reading. Teacher’s Editions, Word, 
Phonogram, and Phrase Cards. 


WOODBURN & MORAN’S HISTORIES 


Nationally adopted because of the freshness and | | Modern Mathematics: 7th School Year, $ .88 
vigor of the authors’ style and their unbiased atti- | Modern Mathematics: 8th School Year 88 
tude toward historical, political, and religious ques- 3 . * 

Modern Algebra: 9th School Year, 1,34 


tions. 
The Makers of America—5th Grade The series is an embodiment of the ideal curriculun | 
for these grades as laid down by the National Com- | 
] 
| 
| 
} 


Introduction to American History—6th Grade | 
Elementary American History—7¢h and Sth Grades | mittee on Mathematical Requirements. It repre- 
The sents the best proved practice. It is fitted to the | 


ALEXANDER-DEWEY ARITHMETIC capacities, interests, and needs of children. 


| 

t cae | Send for Brief, showing how the books meet modern 
Understanding is the keynote of this series. The | 
pupil cannot proceed unless he understands how to | 


| 
| requirements. 
proceed. He readily learns to do arithmetic “from | 
the inside out.’ Reviews are frequent, problems | 
numerous, oral work constant. | 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila | 





























It fits the high-school course 


POEMS OF TODAY 


The Contemporary Verse of Edited by 
America and Great Britain Alice Cecilia Cooper 


ORE than two hundred poems, representing all the noted British and 

American poets of today, especially chosen for their appeal to youth. 

A brief discussion of poetic forms, simple biographical sketches, and 

stimulating suggestions for teachers, adapt the volume to classroom use. 

It has been prepared with a single aim—to win young people to a greater 
zest for poetry. 


oston Atlanta 
a York PUBLISHED BY Dallas 


Chicsgo—-GINN AND COMPANY —_,,, Satumbus 


London San Francisco 
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BURKE UNANIMOUSLY RE-ELECTED 





The re-election of Jeremiah E. Burke as 
superintendent of Boston schools for a term 
of six years by a unanimous vote is as credita- 
ble to the School Board of Boston as it is to 
Dr, Burke. It represents the devotion of Bos- 
ton to her public schools as well as apprecia- 
tion of highly efficient administrative and pro- 
fessional leadership. Boston was never in 
better form educationally than today. 
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GOOD AND GOOD FOR SOMETHING 


The great need of today is to inspire and 
help boys and girls to become good and to 
be good for something through their aspira- 
tions and activities. 

There are 700,000 members of standardized 
Boys’ and Girls’ Farm Clubs in forty-three 
States, and the work is just begun. There are 
8,000,000 country boys and girls, all of 
whom will be enrolled as worthwhile manly 
boys and womanly girls if the present pace 
is kept, as we are confident that it will be. 

Whoever saw the 1,500 young farm boy and 
girl champions at their second National Club 
Congress, from November 30 to December 7, 
at the International Livestock Exposition in 
Chicago, when on their fifth annual tour, 
cannot doubt the complete success with the 
8,000,000 boys and girls. This may seem a 
wild prophecy, but country boys and girls are 
in the open, can be hand-picked, and the 





opportunity is at hand for functioning. Each 
of the 8,000,000 can be exposed to the influ- 
ences that make for personal virtue and 
attractive prosperity. 

Every country boy and girl is a public school 
possibility, and every public school can be 
vitalized, and every vitalized rural school 
makes boys and girls both good and good for 
something as naturally as a pure-bred sire 
tones up the steak of beef cattle or enriches 
the cream of the dairy. 

At the Club Congress every one of the 1,500 
boys and girls was a champion. No one is 
at the Club Congress because he is clever, 
because he is popular, because he knows some 
trick. He is no gambler. Every one of these 
1,500 had won by success from start to finish, 
from seed time to harvest, by knowing the 
right care, the right feeding, the right market. 
‘He has had to think of his problem every day, 
almost every hour of every day. 

The really great achievement was to have 
1,500 champion boys and girls hold the atten- 
tion of the visitors as well as a $15,000 cham- 
pion Percheron. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Farm Clubs were pre- 
sented with a Boys’ and Girls’ Club House 
which is a champion club house. 

Last year the official report of Boys’ and 
Girls’ Farm Clubs showed the earnings to have 
been $8,648,224. 

The bankers loaned the boys and girls for 
their projects $2,800,000, every cent of which 
was paid back. 

The Corn Prince of the World was the high 
title won by Maurice Lux of Shelbyville, In- 
diana, a lad of thirteen, who won over two 
hundred other state champion corn growers. 
His brother Frank won this honor in 1921. 
Maurice raised 101% bushels to the acre. His 
ten ears, which won the championship, are 
thought to be the best ten ears ever brought 
to the International Stock Show. 

An eleven-year-old girl, Edith Clarke, of 
Janesville, Wisconsin, won the lamb-feeding 
prize. Her three lambs gained from 77 to 298 
pounds from June 1 to November 30. 

The railroads gave free transportation to the 
1,500 champion club members, who not only 
came to Chicago but had their tour of inspec- 
tion of America extended. 

The Sears, Roebuck Agricultural Research 
Foundation gave the champions a luncheon. 

The International Harvester Company gave 
an elaborate luncheon to 1,500 champions. It 
required three sittings and in the waiting time 
there was speaking by Professor P. G. Holden 
and others, who thrilled those young people. 
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GOLDEN DEEDS IN CHARACTER EDU CATION 


[“Golden Deeds in Character Education.” 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company] 


In a recent study of the evolution of “The 
McGuffey Readers,” the most impressive feature 
was the persistence of the character feature 
of the selections. Just now there is an intense 
demand for “character education,” and we 
have seen nothing that appeals to us as does 
“Golden Deeds,” by M. A. Cassidy of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, a “school reader” without a 
rival as a promotor of character inspirations, 
but more than that it systematizes for school use 
near one hundred brief, interesting illustrative 
stories of “Golden Deeds” selected by thou- 
sands of teachers, pupils and students and their 
parents of Lexington during the eighteen years 
that Mr. Cassidy has insisted that a definite 
period each day be devoted to character educa- 
tion through “Golden Deeds.” 

We know of nothing available for school use 
that sets forth in as serviceable a manner with 
as definite help as does Superintendent Cas- 
sidy’s system of “Golden Deeds ” for a char- 
acter-aim in school life. He insists that 
“learning without character is a vain and 


By M. A. Cassidy, M. A., superintendent, Lexington, Kentucky, 


noxious thing,” that “the public school is the 
loom in which the nation’s destiny must be 
woven,” and that “the warp and woof of that 
wondrous fabric must be character.” 

Professor William Clayton Bower, dean of 
Education, Transylvania College, says of Mr. 
Cassidy’s plan: “ The system of Golden Deeds 
rests upon sound educational principles. The 
active response of the pupil to concrete mora} 
situations is evoked. The plan constitutes an 
ingenious use of the project method by which 
the pupils are actually engaged in the making 
of a book of Golden Deeds which, when com- 
pleted, represents a finished bit of purposive 
and intelligent activity. The project is social, 
the concrete instances of the traits sought 
being reported to the class, worked over in dis. 
cussion, and submitted to a final social judg- 
ment.” 

We rarely see anything as distinctively ser- 
viceable for every child in any school with 50 
much of promise of aesthetic and ethical infly- 
ence on the manners and morals of children, 





SOLVING LABOR PROBLEMS 


Education will be the great solution of 
labor problems. This is easy to say, but there 
is now a wonderful demonstration that Labor 
Unions believe this as fully as far-seeing school 
men have ever seen it. 

The need of education has brought about 
an armistice between organized labor and 
employers. From Pittsburgh comes the report 
that sixty-five sheet metal union apprentices 
have begun a four-year training course at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, and will be paid 
their regular wage by their employers for the 
time spent in school. 

This record of another hand-clasp between 
labor and capital is the result of a novel agree- 
ment made between the Pittsburgh Local 
Union No. 12, Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance and The Sheet 
Metal Contractors Association of Pittsburgh. 
While purely a local measure in its scope, the 
contract is regarded by educators, employers 
and union officials as the forerunner of simi- 
lar agreements to be made leading toward the 
proper training of union trade apprentices. 

Among the novel and somewhat radical 
terms of the agreement between the Pittsburgh 
local union and the employers, is the stipu- 
lation that every apprentice attached to the 
union “must and shall attend sheet metal 
classes at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
the last four years of his apprenticeship, or 
until he has finished the course for sheet metal 
apprentices.” The extent of co-operation to 
which the employers have committed them- 
selves to assist in the training is recorded in 


the section of the agreement which says: “The 
employer shall send the apprentice to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology for trade 
instruction one day each week from October 
1 to May 1 during the last four years of his 
apprenticeship. The apprentice shall be allowed 
his regular wage for days while attending 
school.” 

At Carnegie Tech a special course for the 
apprenticeship training has been. outlined, the 
subjects including shop work, pattern-drafting, 
and mathematics. The class of sixty-five 
apprentice students has been separated into 
four classes, each group attending the institute 
one full day each week. Each apprentice pays 
his own tuition fee. 

As a reward for high scholarship in their 
studies at Carnegie Tech, special terms have 
been written into the agreement by means of 
which it has been made possible for a studious 
apprentice to receive increased wages. “As a 
reward of merit,” says the agreement, “any 
apprentice receiving grade ‘A’ marks at the 


end of any school year shall receive two 
months’ credit on his next  eight-months’ 
period, thus reducing that period to six 


months.” As all of the apprentices are paid 4 
definite scale of wages that is automatically 
increased every eight months, the scholarship 
plan gives each opportunity to secure his next 
regular increase two months earlier each yeat. 
The authorities at Carnegie Tech will co 
operate by sending to the employers each 
month report cards showing the progress made 
by the respective apprentices. 
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The hope of the public schools is in the 
preparation of teachers, which means vastly 
more than teacher training. 

The Normal Schools have suffered much 
from the traditional term “ Teacher Training.” 

Dogs can be trained to do many things. A 
horse has been trained to appear ts read from 
a blackboard.’ 

There is some part of the “preparation of 
teachers” which is trick-training, but it is a 
small part of the “preparation of teachers.” 
The opponents of making State Normal 
Schools into State Teachers Colleges base 
their opposition largely upon the argument 
that a State Teachers Institution is wholly for 
the trick-training of teachers. 

They know that teaching in a high school 
and in the upper grades in a city must be 
much more than trick work, hence they de- 
mand that a State Teachers Institution must 
first of all provide all the teachers needed for 
rural schools and the lower grades in tke city. 

These opponents argue that so long as there 


PREPARATION 
[Editorial.] 
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OF TEACHERS 


is any lack of an adequate supply of “ trained 
teachers” for rural schools and the lower 
grades in the cities the State Teachers Institu- 
tions should do nothing but train teachers to 
do trick work. 

This argument is as vicious as it is catchy. 

If the hope of America is in adequately 
prepared teachers, and if the hope of ade- 
quately prepared teachers is in the State 
Teachers’ Institutions, then the credentials of 
graduates of institutions for the preparation 
of teachers must have as full scholastic recog- 
nition as the same length of preparation has 
by any other students. 

Hour for hour the time spent in a first-class 
college for the preparation of teachers can be 
as valuable in scholarship as the time spent in 
the study of foreign languages, higher mathe- 
matics, or any science, and the degree earned 
by such study of the art of teaching and the 
science of education represents as high scholar- 
ship as any degree earned in any college or 
university. 


— 




















The history of Normal Schools in America 
reveals one of the most important aspects of 
the evolution of a great civilization, one of the 
really potent forces in the growth of a great 
people, one of the fundamental agen- 
cies in establishing a _ representative gov- 
emment. No word of mine can add 
to or subtract from the enviable career of these 
institutions which have afforded skilful teach- 
ing for the children of a people committed to a 
social form of public control in which universal 
intelligence is the chief corner stone in the 
structure. 

The vicissitudes of these institutions have 
been those of public education in general and 
those of all human progress—now sailing 
speedily on a sea of calm waters; now tossed 
and lost in tempestuous gales among madden- 
ing waves; at times surrounded by radiant 
light; again, amidst the thickest darkness; 
for periods of time could be heard the shouts 
of triumph and laughter of victory; and often 
feigned the silence of gloomy shadows of 
defeat and doubt imposed by political prejudice, 
conomic stress in generations without vision. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
there was a renaissance of public interest in 
education as a state agency throughout Western 
civilization. Pestalozzi in Switzerland created 
his Burgdorf and by 1810 his famous Yverdun; 





















HISTORY OF NORMAL SCHOOLS 


H.,. C. MINNICH 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


in England, Lord Brougham in 1820, in advo- 


IN AMERICA—(I.) 


[Paper at Terre Haute Conference.] 


cating his educational measures before the 
English parliament, said that he “trusted more 
to the school master with his primer than to 
the soldier in full military array, to uphold the 
liberties of his country.” In 1833 Great Britain 
voted 20,000 pounds for elementary education 
to be divided equally between the National 
Society and the British and Foreign Society 
under whose jurisdiction lay at that time the 
complete control of elementary education. In 
1835 10,000 pounds were voted from its royal 
treasury to aid these two societies in erecting 
buildings for teacher-training schools. 

Almost simultaneously under M. Guizot in 
France similar national support was voted by 
the Chamber of Deputies and Senate of the 
French government. 

Throughout the country prior to 1840 the 
teachers were organizing themselves into in- 
stitutes and associations. In Massachusetts 
most of the teachers and teacher associa- 
tions were espousing the cause of teacher- 
training, generally extolling the Prussian semi- 
nary, and all demanding better pay for 
teachers. 

In 1817 Governor Worthington of Ohio 
recommended a special state school for training 
teachers: “With a view to effecting this 
desirable object, I recommend to the considera- 
tion of the General Assembly the propriety of 
establishing, at the seat of government, a free 
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school, at which shall be taught the different 
branches of an English education, at the ex- 
pense of the state, to such number of boys, the 
children of parents unable to educate them, and 
no others, as the Legislature may deem proper ; 
that whenever young men thus educated shall 
become qualified for that purpose, they shail, 
when proper salaries are furnished them, have 
the preference of employment in. the public 
schools of the state, and shall be obliged to 
serve as teachers of schools until they are 
twenty-one years of age; and afterwards, so 
long as they conduct themselves well, shall 
have the preference of employment.” 

In 1825 appeared the essay of Gallaudet on 
“Plan of a Seminary for the Education of the 
Instructors of the Youth.” In Cincinnati in 
1829 the teachers of the vicinity organized a 
Western Literary Institute and Board of Edu- 
cation which in 1832 expanded into an asso- 
ciation for the Middle West and South known 
as the West Literary Institute and College of 
Professional Teachers which later developed in- 
to various state associations and the “ National 
Teachers’ Association.” William Holmes 
McGuffey was a very active member of this 
association and in 1836 published the first set 
of readers using in his first book the environ- 
ment of the child as content material for chil- 
dren’s reading. 

What is often considered the first suggestion 
for the establishment of a Normal School in 
America was that of Elisha Ticknor, a second 
master in Caleb Bingham’s Boston Reading 
School, in an article in the Massachusetts 
Magazine in 1789. In this article the author 
suggested a change from the town-Latin-gram- 
mar school to a _ one-county-Latin-grammar 
school system at the head of which should be 
placed a superintendent who should select the 
young men for teachers in the county—those 
who had finished the Latin Grammar school 
course and upon examination were found “quali- 
fied for the office of school keeping and able 
to teach these branches—reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and English grammar with ease and 
propriety.” 

Upon a wide-spread sentiment in favor of 
the training of teachers and the more insistent 
urge within himself to improve the condition 
of schools through the trained teacher, Samuel 
Read Hall, an ordained minister of the gospel, 
having taught at Rumford and Bethel, Maine, 
Lyndeborough and Wilton, N.H., and Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts, opened on the fifth of 
March, 1823, in addition to his duties as minis- 
ter, in the town of Concord, Vermont, a school 
to “illustrate to those intending to teach, both 
how children should be governed and _ in- 
structed.” This work he continued in this 
obscure village from 1823 to 1830; in Andover, 
Vermont, from 1830-1837; and in Plymouth, 
New Hampshire, from 1837-1840. Alone and 
unaided by precedent, counsel, or colleague, 
this seer, prophet and intellectual giant became 
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the first pioneer in a great work. He erected 
his own course of study, wrote many of hig 
textbooks, and organized his own theory 9 
school control and methods of instruction, 
The following textbooks used in his schools 
were of his own writing: Geography and His. 
tory of Vermont; Child’s Geography; Gram. 
matical Assistant; School Arithmetic. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE ORATORY 

The nine State Teachers’ Colleges (Normal 
Schools) of Wisconsin have an annual oratori- 
cal contest. There are two contests each year, 
one for a prepared oration, and one for extem- 
poraneous speaking. Stevens Point won first 
place in prepared oration, and River Falls 
second place in both. In  extemporaneoys 
speaking Oshkosh won first place. In this cop. 
test each contestant was given his subject at 
9 a.m., and appeared on the platform at 2 pm. 
ready for the contest. 





NEW ENGLAND NORMAL SCHOOLS 


According to the United States Bureau of 
Education last October the State Teachers’ 
Colleges and Normal Schools of New England, 
Bridgewater and Framingham had each 5% 
students, Rhode Island 503, Salem 474, 
Keene, N. H., 374, Farmington, Maine, 
360, Gorham, Maine, 351, Fitchburg 
348, New Haven, 329, New Britain 317, 
Lowell 295, Danbury, Ct., 251, Plymouth, N.H, 
242, Worcester 236, Westfield, Mass., 197, 
Willimantic 137, Castine 130, Hyannis 99, 
Castleton, Vt., 80. 
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CHARLES S. CHAPIN 

The recent death of Dr. Charles S. Chapin, 
president of Montclair, New Jersey, State 
Teachers College, comes to the editor of the 
Journal of Education with especial sadness. 

On January 18, the last day before I started 
for the Pacific Coast trip of the winter, I had 
the commencement address of the Montclair 
Teachers’ College, and Dr. Chapin was delight- 
fully reminiscent of the days when he was 
principal of the Fitchburg high school, and our 
friendship played some part in his selection 
for the Westfield, Massachusetts, State Normal 
School, as I was the member of the State 
Board of Education looking after the interests 
of that school. We were especially reminiscent 
on that lovely midwinter day. 

Little did I think that that was to be his 
last public appearance, that he was soon to 
make a losing fight for life at Atlantic City. 

Dr. Chapin was one of the few men, if not 
the only educator to be at the head of three 
such normal schools as those of Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; Providence, Rhode Island, and 
Montclair, New Jersey, always a_ success, 
always prominent in the community socially, 
civically, and religiously. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING —(VIII.) 
rected 
of his SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 
ry of [Copyright, 1924, by Sarah Louise Arnold.] 
yn. 
Choo} he last article we discussed knowledge of sense that he has finished spelling and “ packed 
s In t . 8g . . . I 
d His. Phonetics as an essential factor in the mastery his grip” with all the words he may ever 
Gram. of spelling. In this paper we shall consider need; but rather with the hunger for new 
the meaning of the words studied, as related words and for greater power of expression; 
to this mastery. and reinforced by both the habit of challenging 
TORY We said in the beginning that spelling is every new word and making it his own, and’ 
I always an adjunct to something else; never the tendency to do so. ; ‘ a 
ormal a subject studied for itself alone. It must fol- Happily, this very study ot groups of words 
ratori- B iow from this that the products secured in elated in meaning gives the student a clue to 
1 year, learning to spell exceed the mere ability to both the content of the page which he reads 
xtem- spell a certain number of words. If the sub- and to the spelling of all derivatives. The 
n first ject is rightly taught, the student grows in change in form when syllables are added to 
Falls power and understanding through every spell- the base follows a few laws (or customs), 
aneous ing lesson. And in particular, he becomes which are almost unvarying. If, for example, 
so acquainted with a constantly increasing vocabu- We note merely the changes of form which take 
ject at lary, which he recognizes in reading, and uses place in the inflection of verbs, we shall find 
2 p.m. jee or less in speech and in writing. that the major rules of spelling are illustrated 
But in all these fields in which he deals with to the full, and the words which occur fre- 
words, it is only in the spelling book, or in quently in the student’s writing vocabulary. 
ILS practical lists, that he finds the words standing When the suffix 08 ed, or ing is added to the 
sau of alone. Words occur always in sentences, and ae er things happen. . P oe 
achers’ contribute to the thought of the sentence. : base may —, her angec, as im 
gland, It is therefore indispensable that the associa- i ee ee ee ge ‘ - 
h 520 tion of the form, the sound, and the meaning 7. But, # the base ends with silent e, the ¢ { 
474, of the word should be established in the very is dropped ee any one of the suffixes— 
Maine, beginning of the teaching of spelling, and oe — loved, res ay ae” 
chburg should continue throughout the course of 3. o the base end in y, it drops the y 
. 317 training and substitutes « before es, or ed; but 
N.H, This association will be secured in various isiage wi before phe a ge pentigrae 
. 197, ways, at the different stages of the spelling sees spe the be ae ot _— tere 
is 90, experience. We said in the beginning that cate vowels, ¢ and y. he custom is 
spelling was indispensable in learning to read; easily understood, when this behavior is 
that it is required in learning to write; and pointed out. 5 
that a mature and clear study of all that has 4 The behavior of g and ¢, which are some- 
S , = ° a “ 4 99 : ° _ ‘6 ”? 
head been acquired in these elementary stages must times soit and sometimes — hard, 
<a be provided in the high school period. This causes an exception to the rule which con- 
Pi study arranges, assorts and classifies that cerns final silent ¢. This is best illustrated, 
O e we >, das: : c . as> : ; € ae ‘ ae ee bi , 
al which has been learned, according to principles however, by the suffix able ; the words 
al now recognized. It considers the form of changeable and peaceable making plain that 
~~ related groups of words; the relation of the the g and ¢ would become hard, and 
dal spoken word to the written word; and the obscure the meaning of the word if the e 
‘light varieties of form which have been created as were not retained, thus maintaining the 
si the language has grown, so that one root or sound of the base. 
. Re base may appear in a dozen variations, express- Try to pronounce the two words without 
ect ing different shades of the original meaning. the silent ¢, and see what happens. This 
~ er This recognition of the meaning of the base, experiment makes us ready to understand 
‘Sua when any derivative is encountered, is essen- why tingeing and singeing likewise retain i 
State . 5 + gre ; es ae So Se ee oe: Pe eee i 
ecu tial to pronunciation, to correct use in the the silent e. The class will be interested i 
fie: sentence, and to the ready mastery of the in discovering for themselves that verbs i 
— entire group. It is interesting to note that ending in ce have no difficulty in this con- it 
ne. hi just so far as a sense of the meaning and use nection, because ¢ is always soft before %, i 
. 7 of the word accompanies the spelling lesson; and therefore retains its soft sound before i 
on ‘to ‘ ~ a ; % =e . . : : . 4 
er just so far as the pupil realizes that the word ing. ihe letter g cannot be depended upon i 
if not may help to express a thought of his own, be- to do this. : if 
cheas cause he appreciates its meaning; just so far (Please note that, at this stage of study i 
Mas- he consequently takes added joy in continuing and experience, the recognition of the laws tj 
al his study, and in adding new words, for him- of sound in the spoken word must accom- i" 
och self, to his growing vocabulary. pany the recognition of the meaning of ; 
cial And this is exactly the result to be desired. the word.) 
se » 






We must send him from school, not with the 


5. The last custom to be noted is the doubling 
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of the final consonant, in writing deriva- 
tives. The verb drop, simple and common 
as it is, presents a snare in spelling, when 
one attempts to write dropped, or dropping. 
And here, before the custom can be both 
‘clearly observed and stated, the pupil must 
recognize that the doubling occurs before 
certain suffixes; first, if the verb ends in a 
single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel; and then, further, if the verb is a 
monosyllable or is accented on the final 
syllable. 

It is clear that understanding of these 
customs which are followed in writing English, 
can be best secured after one has_ studied 
grammar; knows inflections; has become used 
to recognizing the syllables of both the 
spoken and the written word, and so knows a 
monosyllable when he sees it; is familiar with 
accent and can readily point out the accented 
syllable; and is accustomed to the vowel and 
the consonant. 

It is interesting to recognize once more that 
this knowledge (Phonetics) must be linked 
with the study of the derivative and its mean- 
ing and practice in its use, if one is to have 
the clue to the habit of the language which 
will safeguard his spelling and enable him to 
write with readiness any word, new or old, 
which illustrates these customs. The examina- 
tion of any list of misspelled words will show 
that a large proportion of failures are attribut- 
able to the fact that these principles have not 
been made clear, and words have not been 
grouped to illustrate the case sufficiently in 
ordinary practice. 

From the above we may deduce the fact that 
groups of words related in meaning should 
become a part of the spelling material at least 
in the second stage of teaching spelling. The 
introduction should be gradual, and at first 
merely cral; but as soon as possible it should 
become a familiar practice, so that any given 
word might suggest at once, lead to an enum- 
eration of the derivatives, and attention to any 
interesting variation in spelling. 

But this is the middle stage; neither the be- 
ginning nor the end of practice in noting the 
meaning of words and using them in sentences 
where they belong. The change which we 
have observed in the study of botany, is com- 
parable to this requirement in teaching spell- 
ing. We are no longer content with portfolios 


of pressed flowers and leaves and with “ana- 


lyzing” a plant which has been picked to 
pieces. We are intent upon the living habits 
of the growing marvel, and rejoice to find it 
in its native haunts. 

So in the very beginning of teaching spell- 
ing, the word which is analyzed (spelled) 
should at once be used in the connection which 
shows its meaning. For little children this 
need not be always a complete sentence. “ Two 
apples,” “too long,” and “I am _ going to 
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school,” may be written and recognized as , 
whole, without calling attention to the homo. 
nyms, with all their implication of difficulty. 
At this stage they are not difficult. The co. 
text plainly reveals their meaning. But they 
should be made familiar in the context, and not 
in the list, separated from that meaning to 
which they contribute. In this habitat they 
are like the growing plant, alive and interest. 
ing. 

And further, at this stage of reading ang 
spelling, the child is accumulating words, not 
analyzing his accumulation. The use of the 
word in oral phrase or sentence is for further 
clearness of recognition, and not for definition, 
At this stage we should not dare to ask for 
the definition. There are other means of test- 
ing the child’s understanding of the use of 
the word. 

Later, and surely beginning as soon as the 
fourth grade, all new words should be used in 
sentences until their use and meaning js 
familiar. We have purposely said meaning; 
for many words have several meanings and 
uses. This is one strong reason for the mature 
study of spelling in the high school. We 
cannot escape attaching the choice of words to 
the spelling of words, when we come to written 
composition. Nor can we at this stage safely 
divorce the spelling lesson from other work in 
English. The relations are too intimate to be 
thus severed. 

We shall remember, then, that the teaching 
of spelling requires the observation and 
study of words when they are alive and active 
in their own environment. And this involves 
attention to the meanings of the word and its 
various uses. 

The study of the dictionary follows fast on 
this attention to the meaning of the word. It 
becomes indispensable to progress. The dic- 
tionary presents this meaning by various 
means, and in four definite ways. 

1. The meaning of the base is clearly shown 
by pointing out the derivation of the word. 
Its history is briefly recited. Derivatives 
now in use are enumerated. 

2. The word is next defined. If it has more 
than one function in the language, appear- 
ing perhaps as a transitive verb, an in- 
transitive verb, and as a noun or adjec- 
tive, all these meanings are defined. (Note 
here that grammar becomes useful at this 
point; it is an essential factor in interpret- 
ing the dictionary definition. High school 
students may get a comfort from this fact.) 

3. The dictionary illustrates, by means of 4 
carefully chosen sentence, the use of the 
word. This sentence has been written by 
some recognized authority. 

4. The dictionary further lights up the mean- 
ing of the word by naming synonyms 
which may sometimes be chosen in writing 
to prevent undue repetition of a word. 
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(Any high school boy will find great fun in 
discovering the many meanings of the 
word high, and its appropriate synonyms.) 

Is it not perfectly clear that the pupil has 
not achieved the power of teaching himself 
to spell until he is able to use the dictionary? 
Are we not assured that his power will be 
reinforced by the dictionary? And that here 
his understanding of the meaning of the 
word is essential to his appropriate use of the 
word in writing. 

It is at this point, if at all,in this brief series 
that we take time to point out the other uses 
of the dictionary, and to note that each implies 
the development of power through a training 
which makes its use possible, and more than 
that, habitual and adequate. 

1. The dictionary, to be available, must (and 
does) present its words in alphabetical 
order. The student must therefore clearly 
understand this order and become expert 


in its use. 
2. The dictionary presents words divided into 
syllables. This definitely helps in pro- 


nouncing the word, and also in writing it, 
if it must be divided at the end of a line. 
All this implies the early development of 
the “syllable-sense,” so that its use may 
become cumulative and habitual. 

3. The dictionary points out the accented 
syllables; another factor in pronunciation. 
The unaccented syllable, perhaps unluckily, 
is one of the serious factors in misspelling. 
The obscure vowel in the lightly stressed 
syllable causes endless trouble. 

4. The dictionary shows pronunciation by 
means of diacritical marks; and further by 
a system of respelling. Whenever a sound 
may be represented by different letters or 
letter groups a certain type is chosen and 
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is invariably used for that substitute. (No 
one who is ignorant of the elements of 
Phonetics can rightly interpret the dic- 
tionary pronunciation of the word.) 


5. To this list should be added the various 


lists, treatises and suggestions which all 

dictionaries have added in their endeavor 

to illuminate the habits of the language. 

Is it not obvious that the power to make use 
of the helps which the dictionary provides can 
come only through careful instruction and 
training? And practice is an indispensable ele- 
ment in this training. It should begin early. 
First with the teacher’s reference to the dic- 
tionary, and later with the use of a school 
dictionary provided for this purpose. By all 
means arouse in your classes the desire to own 
a dictionary and the sense that their work 
cannot progress satisfactorily without it. They 
need it; ought to have it; must have it; will 
get it. 

One last word is one which might “ go with- 
out saying”; yet it is needed as never before. 
The habit of reading and the practice of reading 
should be encouraged, at every stage, as abso- 
lutely requisite to the acquisition of a reason- 
able vocabulary. What a pity that any child 
of America should be robbed of this birthright! 
How unbelievable that any graduate irom our 
schools could fail to frequent the library! How 
strange that we have not yet ensured the love 
of reading as a product of our teaching of 
language in schools! 

May we not, through a clearer and finer and 
fuller instruction in spelling, develop in greater 
measure appreciation of this marvelous gift, 
the printed word? Shall we be content if our 
instruction leaves our students unable, or, sad- 
der yet, unwilling to “carry on,” this Mastery 
of Words? 





GO TO IT 


H. H. 


Don’t laze around and idly dream of what you'd like to do, 
Or the chances of achievement, in Podunk or Timbuctoo ; 
Your own home town will give the same, and often even 
more, 
If you begin your studies at your own front door. 


There isn’t any science and there isn’t any art 
That needs a toilsome journey ere you can make a start; 
In these days of the printing-press, whate’er the case 
before, 
You may get your fill of knowledge at your own front 
door. 


Ss. 


Wherever your apprenticeship you serve to real work, 
The same goal stands ahead of you, provided you don't 
shirk: 
And all the roads that lead to it lie ready to explore, 
For all of them are measured from your own front door. 


And as for turning to account your knowledge as it grows, 
There’s as many opportunities in this place as in those; 
By thinking how to do your best in house or street or 
store, 
You can utilize your learning at your own front door. 


The simple homespun problems that you can solve at 


home 


Will serve you as examples wherever you may roam: 
Go to it, lad, go to it!—and quit that feeling sore!— 
Success is waiting for you at your own front door. 


—Junior Republic. 
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NOTES ON CHICAGO MEETING 


DAVID J, MALCOLM, JR. 
THE DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION. 


Six years ago at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence less than two score 
faithful rural workers, infantrymen on the 
field of battle for the boys and girls of the 
hills and of the plains, met and called them- 
selves the Department of Rural Education. 
This year not less than five hundred trained 
educators assembled at Chicago to carry on 
the work of giving every country child the 
education he is entitled to receive. There has 
been no branch of the educational profession 
today that has grown as rapidly, with such 
powerful workers, as has the rural department. 
It is one of the wonders of the last decade. 

its programs this year were beyond doubt 
epoch-inaking. Rural workers have passed the 
stages where rural schools are governed by 
beliefs and traditions. Modern methods of 
testing and research study must prove each 
statement and assumption before they are 
accepted. 

The program this year was built round the 
subject of the one-teacher school, and as speaker 
after speaker delivered his address it became 


more and more apparent that at last the 
“cradle of American educational institutions” 
was to come into its own. The one-teacher 
school will no longer be spurned and scoffed 
at, and held up for ridicule. On the other 
hand, the consolidated school, that product of 
opportunity and plenty, has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. It has not 
produced the results promised, in spite of all 
its opportunities. The verdict of the Chicago 
meeting is not that the consolidated school is 
a failure, but rather that it has neglected its 
possibilities. It has depended too much upon 
equipment and reputation and has overlooked 
the fact that it was working with children. 
On the other hand, no one at the meeting 
claimed that the one-teacher school is, or can 
ever be, an ideal institution, but all admitted 
that it has been doing much better work than 
was ever admitted. For more than a century 
the teacher of the one-room school has borne 
the heat and the burden of the day and has 
been compelled to struggle alone. At last she 
is to get professional help and study. 


THE SPEAKERS. 


Miss Fannie Dunn of Teachers College in 
her address on Made-to-Measure Schools 
pointed out in a clear manner how the graded 
schools of the cities were the result of stum- 
bling and experimenting in an endeavor to solve 
the problem of handling large groups of chil- 
dren. This form of organization never had any 
special educational value, and when it was 
copied into the rural schools its defects be- 
came accentuated. Miss Dunn made a plea for 
organization that would fit rural conditions, 
boldly casting aside the traditions of the urban 
school systems. 

Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent of 
schools at Winnetka, Ill., gave a masterly talk 
upon “The Possibilities of Individual Instruc- 
tion.” His clear delivery held the audience 
breathless, and. convinced more than one rural 
worker that allowing a child to work as 
rapidly as his mental ability permits will do 
much to solve the rural problem. 

U. J. Hoffman of Springfield, Ill,E. W. Ire- 
land of Danbury, Ct., Miss Annie Reynolds of 
the Bureau of Education, E. J. Ashbaugh of 
Columbus, Ohio, and Fred Cram of Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, were a few of the able speakers whose 
addresses will be anxiously watched for in 
the Journal of Rural Education. 

F. P. O’Brien of Lawrence, Kans., and L. M. 
Favrot of Louisiana ably discussed the sig- 
nificance of “The Recent Study of Instruction 
in Consolidated and One-Teacher Schools.” The 
results of their discussion showed conclusively 
at least one thing, namely, that hereafter no 
conclusions will be accepted in the field of 


rural education, unless careful research work 
proves them true. 

O. G. Brim was at his best in his address 
on “The Community Function of the Rural 
School,” while Miss Adelaide M. Ayer of 
Helena,.Mont., from her long experience in 
this field, added much to the discussion. Space 
prevents even a summary of these two papers 
which will appear later in the Journal of Rural 
Education. 

Oscar M. Fogle of Talbot County, Md., in 
his paper on “ Educational Publicity for Rural 
Schools,” did not seem to know the difference 
between publicity and propaganda and many of 
his suggestions showed the earmarks of the 
politician rather than those of the school- 
master. 

Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey, of the Porter 
Rural School, again proved herself to be the 
angel of peace of the rural schools, and the 
tribute expressed by the some three or four 
hundred members of her audience was a splen- 
did proof of the esteem and love with which 
she is held by all the workers in this field of 
endeavor. 

Without doubt the program this year was 2 
success without a blemish, and too much 
credit cannot be given to John M. Foote, the 
retiring president. However, much as he has 


done, it is an open question if the department 
could have done what it did without the tire- 
less work and attention of Miss Mabel Carney, 
the guardian angel of the whole department. 
Her ceaseless efforts alone have elevated the 
work of the rural educator to where it is today. 
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WHO’S WHO AT CHICAGO MEETING 


Mabel Carney was the guiding spirit in the 
Department of Rural Education as usual. Her 
wide experience, her broad knowledge of the 
work, her limitless field of acquaintances and 
her untiring zeal for the cause combined with 
her submerged personality have made her the 
outstanding figure in the rural field today. No 
one person alive today has done as much for 
the rural child as has Miss Carney, and 
throughout it all she has kept her self in the 
background, and has worked without the least 
trace of personal ambitions. 

John M. Foote of Louisiana, the retiring 
president of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, was on the job all the time. His pro- 
gram this year was one to be proud of, and 
his courage in elevating the one-teacher school 
to its proper station will give him a reputation 
long to be envied. This one event has been 
one of the outstanding contributions of the 
1924 meeting. 

Albert Parker Fitch, formerly dean of the 
Andover Theological School at Cambridge and 
more recently a member of the faculty at 
Amherst College, delivered one of the strong- 
est addresses of the session at a meeting of 
the Department of Deans of Women. He 
spoke on “The Student Attitude Toward Or- 
ganized Morals and Religion,” and in a way 
that only he could do, he described five differ- 
ent types of students that enter our colleges 
today, and although he was frank in his 
descriptions, he was sympathetic in his judg- 
ments and said that it is not the colleges that 
are making our young people what they are, 
but rather the community in which they live. 
The young people of today are not immoral 
according to Dr. Fitch, but they are “ un- 
moral.” Dr. Fitch has just written a novel 
which is to come off the press this month. It 
is entitled “ None so Blind,” and is based on 
life at Harvard ten years ago. 

Carleton W. Washburne, superintendent of 
schocls of Winnetka, Ill, with his message 
about individual instruction proved a_ great 
speaker at every meeting. His name appeared 
tor more speaking engagements than any other 
one individual at the conference. Only a few 
others who were scheduled to speak at dinners 
or committee meetings had their names appear 
more often in the large official program than 
did Superintendent Washburne. 

THE HARVARD DINNER. 

About forty Harvard men attended the 
annual meeting of Harvard men at Chicago, 
which was held at the La Salle Hotel. This 
event is rapidly becoming one of the chief 
means of getting Harvard schoolmen together 
each year. In fact so much need has been 
felt recently for an organization that would 
enable Harvard men in the educational pro- 
fession keep in touch with each other that 
Dean Henry W. Holmes was instructed to 
appoint a committee to bring in plans for such 


an Organization at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence next year. 

Dr. J. Leslie Purdom, principal of Harris 
Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo., was toast- 
master while John M. Brewer, Edwin A. Shaw, 
Bancroft Beatley, and Dean Holmes of the 
faculty of the Graduate School of Education 
at Harvard told of the work being done in 
Cambridge. Dean Richard R. Price of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota delivered an address on 
“ The Possibilities of the School of Education.” 
CITIES WITH POPULATION OF LESS THAN 5,000 


At the meeting of the superintendents in 
small cities, John M. Foote of Baton Rouge, 
La., defended the position that the curriculum 
in the first six years of school life should be 
the same in both rural and urban schools. The 
methods of instruction alone should differ, as 
we can only teach successfully in terms of a 
child’s experience. Burr F. Jones of the 
State Department of Education of Massachu- 
setts led in the discussion which followed the 
address and pointed out that the first six years 
of schooling should aim to develop the use of 
learning tools, while the following years are 
really devoted to vocational work. He told 
of a study he recently made in an attempt to 
discover if the textbooks used in elementary 
schools tended to favor the rural or urban 
child. He found that reading books for the 
first few grades contained only stories about 
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the three little pigs, the goose, the cow, the 
brook, the flowers and such like, and nothing 
about the fire engine, the automobile, the 
trafic officer or the movie. Consequently it 
is safe to say that no propaganda is in exis- 
tence for the purpose of drawing children 
away from the land, while it is quite evident 
that city children are led to believe that living 
in the country is living in paradise. 

Miss Florence Hale of Augusta, Me., in her 
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talk on “ Minimum Training for Rural Teachers,” 
took the position that rural teachers required 
at least as much training as urban teachers and 
really more. She made an eloquent plea for 
rural workers to cease to be satisfied with 
less, and as a basis of a beginning she sug- 
gested that no teacher should be hired whg 
had not had at least one summer of profes- 
sional training beyond four years of high 
school. 





? 


ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE 


[If I ever saw a really good “slam” on Vocational Education 


lumbia University. Nothing ever said or written 


it is the one written by Professor Erskine of Co- 


with reference to narrow vocational training has amused or in- 


terested me so much as this “Ode to the Modern School.” Miss Wolhaupter, one of my students in the University 07 


California, gave me “’N Ode to a Modern Fool.” 
common parent—Education. ] 


ODE TO THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Just after the board had brought the schools 
up-to-date 
To prepare you for your Life Work 
Without teaching one superfluous thing, 
Jim Reilly presented himself to be educated. 
He wanted to be a bricklayer 
And nothing more. 
He knew so much about bricklaying that the 
contractor made him a foreman, 
But he knew nothing about being a foreman. 
So he spoke to the School Board about it, 
And they put in a night course 
On “How to be a Foreman” 
And nothing more. 
He became so excellent a foreman that the 
contractor made him a partner, 
But he knew nothing about figuring costs, 
Nor about bookkeeping, 
Nor about real estate. 
And he was too proud to go back to night 
school. 
So he hired a tutor, who taught him these 
things 
And nothing more. 
Prospering at last, and meeting other men as 
wealthy as he, 
Whenever the conversation started, he’d say to 
himself : 
“TH lay low till it comes my way—then I'll 
show them!” 
But they never mentioned bricklaying, 
Nor the art of being a foreman, 
Nor the whole duty of being a contractor, 
Nor figuring costs, nor real estate; 
So Jim said nothing. 
BUT, he sent his son to college. 


—Professor John Erskine of Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York Evening Post, April 15, 1916, 


Obviously 


the two poems are differing brother and sister to a 


'N ODE TO A MODERN FOOL 
Just after Tim Reilly had become a high school 
graduate 
And wanted to begin his own Life Work 
Never hoping to do a single useful thing, 
Jim Reilly sent him up to college to be edu- 
cated. 
He wanted Tim a gentleman 
And nothing more. 
Well, Tim “did so much” in college that the 
town jail bid him for a lodger, 
But the prison “ angel” seemed to see none of 
his knowledge. 
So he spoke to his fellow prisoners about that, 
And they gave him a one-night course 
On “How to Kid the Angel” 
And nothing more. 
He became so excellent a kidder, that he won 
the angel for his partner, 
But he knew nothing about figuring costs, 
Nor about wife-keeping, 
Nor about real estate. 
And he was too proud to write to Dad about it, 
So he hired a lawyer to do that 
And everything more. 
Graduating at last, and meeting many men as 
cultured as he, 
Whenever the conversation started, 
said to himself: 
“T'll lay low till it comes my way—then I'll 
show ee 


he never 


them! 

But just then Father Jim lost his money 

And it was up to sonny 

To get himself a job, he knew not where. 

“T’m a graduate from college, 

I’ve ever so much knowledge—” 

“Where d’ye get that stuff?” the employment 
managers said. 

So now at night he’s studying by corresponding 

While by day he’s “stock and bond” ing, 

But he'll guide his son through college—so he 
says! 

Helen Wolhaupter, University of California, 
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The FaSory is in Michigan 
but the Service is Local to you 


—geographically located to supply the country’s 
School Furniture needs efficiently — place the 
resources of our Grand Rapids factory at your service. 


5 1 Branch Offices and Distributing Organizations 


All of these Organizations maintain intimate contact with 
the Home Office, which, through its corps of technically 
qualified specialists, is prepared to make practical sugges- 

tions and offer intelligent advice concerning School Seating 
oa as applied to Class Room, Study Room, Lecture Room, 


and Auditorium. 





Our comprehensive line, previously developed to the 

highest point of efficiency for standard requirements, 
has as the result of expert study been adapted to meet the 
new seating problems incident to Junior High Schools, the 
so-called “Platoon” System, and other current Educational 
and Administrative changes. 


Conveniently situated Warehouses in principal cities are 
adequately stocked to meet both ordinary and emergency 
demands. 


And so, while the factory is in Michigan, “American” 
Service is actually Local to you. 


American Seating Company 
General Offices— 4 East Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Catalog A-155 will be 
gladly sent on request 
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ELBERT 


[Furnished by Elbert Hubbard, Junior, in 1924.] 


The idea of the “Corn Club” had its rise in 
the state of Iowa. It grew out of the seed- 
corn crusade of Professor Perry G. Holden, of 
Ames, Iowa, who gave to the world a tremen- 
dous legacy, when he called attention to the 
fact that like begets like in the world of corn 
as well as in other departments of nature. 

Holden’s business is to breed corn of the 
highest possible efficiency. He has made two 
ears of corn grow where there was only one 
before. 

In 1904 Professor Holden instituted and con- 
ducted the first railway-train for carrying 
instruction to farmers. He made the state and 
the railroads partners of the farmer. 

Through the selection of seed-corn he has 
increased the productive wealth of the state 
of Iowa fully thirty per cent. every year during 
the past five years—and would have doubled it 
had all the farmers followed his advice. Pro- 
fessor Holden planted selected seed-corn side 
by side with regular run-of-ear, such as the 
farmers had formerly used, and showed re- 
sults. But alas! even then, there were many 
farmers who took no stock in the wonderful 
results achieved. They would not believe 
even when they saw it, many of them simply 
stroking their whiskers, declaring with a 
chuckle: “ There ain’t no such animal.” 

Then it was that Professor Holden and some 
of his colleagues took up the idea of interest- 
ing boys in the possibilities of scientific agri- 
culture. 

To this end they offered prizes for the best 
acre of corn raised by a boy not over twelve 
years old. It was a plan of teaching by indi- 
rection. The boy became a scientist without 
knowing it. 

A short, simple circular was printed giving 
the particulars of the contest, with instruc- 
tions. Any boy who wanted to enter was 
allowed to do so with the approval of his 
parents. 

Inspectors then visited the various fields 
from time to time during the season, making 
reports of the growing crop. 

In the Fall, at harvest-time, came the true 
test. This was simply a matter of bushels of 
corn, and in the scales there was no such 
thing as favoritism. 

Hundreds and thousands of became 
interested at once in selecting seed, and 
several hundred carried the test through to a 
conclusion. 

Some of these boys, on a single acre, raised 
a hundred bushels, where formerly their 
fathers had raised thirty, forty, forty-five and 
fifty bushels. 

This last Fall a boy in North Carolina raised 


boys 
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one hundred twenty bushels of corn on a singley 
acre. ‘ 

This idea of the boys’ corn club has spread 
all over the United States, and is being applied 
to other crops as well as corn. 4 

It will be remembered that Friedrich Froe- 7 
bel had a certain theory in reference to edu- 
cation. In the main the Froebel idea is merely 
the utilization of the tendency to play. By the 
Froebel method all work becomes pleasurable, 4 

It is a scheme similar to that of utilizing 
sunshine and making a solar steam-engine, or 
using the tides of the sea to turn a dynamo 
and store up electricity to turn the wheels of 
trade. ; 

We used to think that to laugh was sinful, 
Froebel told us differently. 

But, alas! Friedrich Froebel could not inter- 
est the teaching world in his plan. He was 
laughed to scorn, and finally, not being able 
to find a position as a teacher where he could 
put his theories into execution, he taught 
“ragged schools,” and gave instruction to the 
babies, or those too young to attend the regu- 
lar schools. 

These thildren, that came to his school, were 
often brought by older sisters, the “ Little 
Other Mothers”; and to the Little Other 
Mothers—the girls of ten, twelve or fourteen 
years of age who took care of the babies— 
Froebel imparted his secrets of teaching, which 
were spurned by the pedagogues. Froebel’s 
success in dealing with the Little Other 
Mothers encouraged him to found a normal 
school, or a school for teachers. In this school 
all of the pupils were under fifteen, and mostly 
were the Little Other Mothers, who really did 
not know they were going to school at all. 

Dr. Bowsher, the celebrated psychologist, 
says that “all of the common sense we ever 
possess we acquire before we are fourteen 
years of age; after that, the case is hopeless.” 
We fight every innovation, every new idea, and 
clutch with a death-grasp the prejudices and 
the notions that we have acquired in youth. 
Death is the great deliverer, and Thomas Car- 
lyle well said: “Death is the most joyfulest 
thing in life.” Without death there could not 
possibly be any progress. There is only one 
cure for mental ankylosis, and that is the 
grave. Contumely, persecution, disgrace and 
death are the things required to set men free. 
And so in these Corn Clubs, which mean prac- 
tically a doubling of production per acre, the 
appeal has been made to the farm-boys, and 
so subtly and wisely and discreetly has the 
plan been carried out that the best farmers 
now are those who were inoculated with the 
bacillus of progress before they were fifteen. 

I prophesy there will come a time when 
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Below is the first paragraph, taken without alteration or 
omission, from the article in Compton's Pictured Ency- 
clopedia entitled, Asia, the Great Mother of Civilization: 


S1A—Stretching from the frozen plains of 
the Arctic Circle to the tropical forests of 

the Malay Peninsula, and from Europe and 
Africa to within 36 miles of North America, Asia 
includes nearly one-third of the dry land of 
the globe. It is so much the largest of the 
continents that you could put all Europe 
and Africa upon it and have two million 
square miles to spare; or both the Americas, 
and come only 500,000 square miles short. 
Asia contains the highesi lands of the world 
and the lowest, the wettest and the driest, and 
regions where the variations between heat and 
cold are most extreme. It is the cradle of the 
human race, of all religion, wisdom, and civili- 
zation. With vast resources and more than half 
the population of the whole world, it contains 
the future of civilization as well as its past. 


The article is complete in nine pages with nineteen half- 
tone illustrations and five colored maps. 


More than one-half of all the world’s peoplelivé | 
in Asia. re you see the Turk, the native of 
India, and the Chinaman. 














( Sea lies in the deep- 
est hollow in the world, 1,300 feet below sea level, | 
in southern Palestine. 


Contrast the scene of arid desolation in the Gobi 
desert with this view of the lands of the monsoons 
in India, the wettest region in the world. ’ 


ead the World in One Semester 


“Most teachers are actu- 
ated by an ideal of service. 
Many, alas, are swamped 
by the swift, almost irre- 
sistible rush of routine and 
are soon being swept along 
the smooth channel of the 


scribed curriculum. 


ly work has no meaning to me un- 
Ican inspire my class with at least 
park of the divine intellectual curi- 
y—make them want to go on from 
fe I leave them. My job is not 
y to teach my class the curriculum 


lo make them like it, also. 


tis has been the most laborious 
t of my work, but now it is the 


est and the most joyous. 


0 longer do I search through 20 
tes for material—no longer do I 


md hours to put it into 


With almost no other ma- 
fal than that which was 
indantly and immedi- 
ty accessiblein Compton’s 


By Margaret Kiff, 


Pictured Encyclopedia, I have been 
able to conduct my class around the 
world in one semester. 

We traveled every Friday after- 
noon, but the enthusiasm of each trip 
lasted well through the week, and there 
was hardly an hour between Fridays 
when some pupil was not using Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia to read 
and to look at its pictures. 

With the wall map pulled down and 
with Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia on my desk, we devoted the first 
six Fridays to making a general sur- 
vey of the continents, one at a time, 
using the article on Asia the first Fri- 
day, the article on Africa the second 
week, and so on. After this we made 
trips in turn to Mexico, England, 
France, Greece, Egypt, India, China 
and other countries. 

Without exception, the articles in 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
seemed to have been made to order for 
my purpose. Their alluring style kept 
interest always fresh. The length of 


Test Junior High School, Richmond, Indiana 


the articles was just 
right, and the fact that 
the text was corre- 
lated with a wealth of 
illustration — well, it 
was really too ideal! 
The content of the - we 
articles enabled us to become intelli- 
gently acquainted with every quarter and every 
prominent country of the globe—its peoples, 
religions, resources, climate, and in a general 
way with its activities, history, and its future 
place in the world. ; 

We were traveling for fun, and we had it—but 
I know my class left me last semester with a rich 
understanding of the world—and an intellectual 
curiosity to know more!” ‘ 


The above article is offered as a suggestion, ta 
which each teacher may add or subtract as she’ 
sees fit. For further details to build a projectl 
of this kind, see NORMAL INSTRU = 
PRIMARY PLANS, February, 1924, page 28, 
“The Travel Method in Geography Teaching.’ 

Reprints of the complete ar: 
ticle on Asia from Compton’: 
Pictured Encyclopedia will be 
mailed to teachers upon request” 
F. E. Compton & Company, 5é 
E. Washington St., Chicago. 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Enriches Education 
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agriculture will be taught in every public 
school in America; but the lessons must come 
before the child is fifteen, if he is to be much 
benefited. 

The farmer is the hope of the race. 

The big men of the world, almost without 
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exception, were country boys, and no man cag 
be called an educated person who is not jg 
partnership with nature. 

It is a great thing to have your head in the 
clouds, but it is a finer thing to keep you 
feet firmly planted on the earth. 





MAKE YOUR OWN CLIMATE 


Pr, W. HORN 
Lubbock, Texas 


Recently while I was visiting cotton mills 
with a view to obtaining information that 
might be useful in the establishment of a tex- 
tile department for our new Texas Technologi- 
cal College, the matter of climate came up for 
discussion. 

“Ts there anything in the climate of West 
Texas to make it difficult or impossible to 
establish cotton mills there?” I asked of the 
superintendent of a large mill. He smiled and 
answered :— 

“You are touching now upon what used to 
be an important question but one that now 
amounts almost to a superstition. When the 
British Isles had almost all the cotton mills, it 
used to be said that cloth could not be spun or 
woven in New England because it lacked the 
moisture of the climate of old England. Later 
on when New England became a great cotton- 
spinning country, it used to be said that cloth 
could not be produced in the Carolinas because 
they lacked the moisture of the New England 
climate. Today when a third of all the spin- 
dles in the world are in the Carolinas, there are 
some people who still say that cotton cloth 
cannot be produced in Texas because it has 
not the climate. 

“As a matter of fact,” he continued, “in this 
day and time manufacturers not only make the 
goods but they also make the climate to make 
them in. We have humidifiers in the shops and 
squirt water from them into the surrounding 
air until we have just the amount of moisture 
we want, no matter whether the mill is in 
Massachusetts or North Carolina or Texas or 
Australia. By artificial heat we regulate the 
temperature so that wherever the mill is, the 
cloth is manufactured in just the right climate. 
The idea that climate is'an insuperable bar to 
the production of cotton cloth when other 
conditions are right, is a back number and 
almost a superstition.” 

Then the thought occurred to me that if the 
cotton manufacturer produces his own climate, 
why is it not a good idea for other people to 
do the same thing? If the atmosphere in your 
church is decidedly chilly, why not make it 
warmer? If the child who attends your school 
is suffering from bad environment, why not 
make a good environment for him? If this 
can not be made at his home, it can at least 
be made at school. The child needs a touch 


of tenderness in his atmosphere in order that 
he may get the best results from his education, 
just as the cotton fibres need a certain amount 





of moisture in receiving their transformation, 
If the right climate can be made in the cotton 
mill, why not make it also in the school? 

The same mill superintendent also called my 
attention to some of his employees who appar. 
ently were seated comfortably and doing noth. 
ing. Contrary to the practice of most em- 
ployers, he expressed pleasure at this situation, 

“See those fellows taking things easy over 
there? We are glad to see them do so. As 
long as they are doing nothing, the mill is 
making money. Whenever those fellows 
are working, the mill is losing money, 
For this reason, although we are paying them 
wages, we had lots rather see them loafing 
than see them working.” 

The truth about the matter is that so long 
as the loom is running perfectly, 
nothing for the operative to do. It is only 
when something goes wrong with the mach- 
inery that the operative must get busy. When 
this is the case, the loom is shut down and so 
far as that particular loom is concerned, the 
mill loses money. When everything goes well, 
the ioom keeps running smoothly, the opera- 
tive takes things easy and the mill makes 
money. 

It would be an exceedingly foolish thing for 
the loomtender merely to get busy tampering 
with his loom in order that he might show his 
industry. Far better that he should do noth- 
ing so long as everything about the mill is 
running well. 

Yet it occurs to me that I have occasionally 
known teachers who did this very thing. They 
gave unnecessary help to the children, thereby 
causing unnecessary interference and unneces- 
sary suspension of the child’s own activities. 
The teacher, like the operative in the cotton 
mill, should know how to eliminate himself. 
When everything goes as it should, the teacher 
should be willing to let the child’s activities 
have their play even though the teacher him- 
self should in the meantime seem to be doing 
little or nothing. This type of pedagogue 
causes one to think of the man concerning 
whom Chaucer said :— 


there is 


“A beesier mon than he there nowhere nas 
And yet he seemede beesier than he was.” 


A good classroom teacher ought to be able 
to make his own climate in the classroom and 
then to eliminate himself from the child's 
scheme of life except when his active partici- 
pation in classroom matters is really needed. 
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‘Who will pay your doctor. your nurse 
and your board bill when you are sick? 


OU cannot possibly foresee just when you will need T. C. U. pro- 
tection. It may be this month—or this week. 


Sickness usually arrives unheralded; Accident always does. 


Week in and week out, during good times and bad, when other things 
may fail you, or be seriously impaired in value—T. C. U. Protection re- 
mains constant and unchanging, ready, with a moment’s notice, to help 
bear the burdens that Sickness, Accident, or Loss of Salary because of 
Quarantine, may suddenly throw upon you. 


It makes for that safe and as. feeling to be protected by the 
T. C. U. If you once experience what T. C. U. protection could mean 
to you, we believe you will agree with Miss Gertrude Likes, of Pomona, 
Kansas, who writes: “Such is my opinion of the T. C. U. that before 
I would no longer be a member of that helpful organization, I’d borrow || . , 
money (if necessary) to keep up my dues. It was a great satisfaction to . A. E. WE | 
me to receive a check after having had La Grippe. J am telling my — 
teacher friends how foolish it is not to be a T. C. U.’ Dr. WINSHIP Says: 


What the T. C. U. Will Do for You = “Me & Tails You Win” 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor 
It will pay you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Of Journal of ——- 
Accident. It will pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine $P2**pear? poidsn “for cack 


the best provision for such 

you to the house, but keeps you from work. It will pay operation bene- an emergency is the Teachers 
fits in addition to other benefits. It will pay you a 20 per cent. increase yee a ~apabde of 
in sick benefits for two months when you are confined to an established {(éacher’ is well and has an 
hospital. It provides operation benefits after your policy has been main- income, it is comparatively 
tained in continuous force for one year. It will pay you $50 a month easy to make a sacrifice that 
will provide for catastrophe. 

when you are quarantined and your salary stopped. It pays regular in- |; js ‘a case in which you win 
demnities of from $333 to $1, 500 for major accidents, or for accidental whether you win or lose. If 
loss of life. All benefits are doubled for travel accidents. you do not meet the catas- 
trophe you are in luck, and 


Please Don’t Procrastinate—At Least Send the Coupon if you do you are in luck. 


Heads or tails, yon win.” 























Let us tell you all about the T. C. U. Let us send you our 
booklet of information and testimonials from Teachers all Free Information Coupon 
over America who have experienced what it means to have 


: To the T. C. U., 441 T. C. U. Building, 
the T. C. U. on your side when misfortune comes. : Lincoln, Neb. ” 


Just fill out and mail the coupon on the right. We shall RB Bon, MF ~~~ aheut 

i tic shers your >tiV > s. Send me the 

mail oye cy particulars of how we protect Teachers. whole story ané@ booklet of teattessninte. 
e do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS | **™ 
| 4417.C.U. BUILDING LINCOLN, NEBRASKA | 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligat 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


ETHICS FOR TEACHERS. 
[National League of Teachers’ Associations.] 


We believe that one who aspires to be a leader of youth 
should have, first of all, character—that subtle and in- 
definable quality which is finer than the finest deeds; 
greater than the greatest facts, which includes, but tran- 
scends, honor—a nice sense of what is right, just, and true, 
with a course of life corresponding thereto; 

Vision—a supreme faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
ideal good; 

Patience—which means the ability and the willingness 
to wait, and may also mean kindliness to evil-doers, and 
bearing with the weaknesses of others; 

Justice—recognizing in our fellow-man another 
seeing both sides of every question; 

Benevolence—that which helps another to help himself— 
not indulgence ; 

That energy and enthusiasm which can be satisfied only 
by seeing ambition realized; 

Service—“The power to give the world more than I 
take.” 

And with these a broad education, both liberal and pro- 
fessional, as a preparation for one’s life work, so that he 
may do it conscientiously and with pleasure because he can 
do it well. 

“And it came to pass that after awhile the artist was 
forgotten—but the work lived.” 


self— 


ee 
MUSIC SUMMER SCHOOL OF ITHACA. 

The anouncement of the annual summer school session 
of the Ithaca Conservatory and Affiliated Schools is un- 
usually attractive. Although instruction will be offered in 
all branches of music and expression, special stress is this 
year given to two very important subjects——courses for 
Music Supervisors and courses for Supervisors of Speech 
Correction. 

The summer course for supervisors of music is under 
the direction of Albert Edmund Brown, first president of 
the Eastern Music Supervisors’ Conference, and for a 
number of years director of the courses for supervisors 
of music at the State Normal School at Lowell, Mass. 
Dean Brown will be assisted by Laura Bryant, vice-presi- 
dent of the Eastern Conference and editor of the Eastern 
School Music Herald; also twenty other prominent teach- 
ers including George Daland, Bert Rogers Lyon, Louise 
Tewksbury and R. H. Richards. 

The summer course for supervisors of speech correction 
will be in charge of Dr. Frederick Martin, for seven years 
director of Speech Improvement for the New York City 
Board of Education, and at present in Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. 
Martin was at one time an acute stammerer, and spent 
several years in leading clinics, here and abroad, obtaininz 
a correction and studying the science of the cure from 
every psychological and physiological angle. The methods 
used by him in his clinics were employed by the United 
States Army in its Reconstruction Hospitals for the re- 
habilitation of soldiers who suffered with some form of 
speech disorder due to “shell shock” or trauma. 

As a result of a nation-wide demand, Dr. Martin has 
opened a residential institute in Ithaca for those suffering 
with speech defects, and for children whose mentality is 
retarded because of lack of speech development. He is 
likewise through this institute giving a thorough scientific 
training to those teachers desiring to organize such de- 
partments in their various cities. Dr. Martin is unable to 
supply all the requests of superintendents 
seeking properly qualified teachers for 
ment. 


of education 
speech improve 
He will, therefore, give a special epitomized course 


of 159 hours in clinic work during the coming summer for 


those teachers who are unable to avail themselves of the 
regular winter normal courses. 

The physical environment of Ithaca (the home of Cop. 
nell University and other schools) is ideal for 


Summer 
school sessions. 


The city is located at the head of Lae 
Cayuga, and in the very centre of the famous and picty. 
esque Finger Lakes region. The Saturdays of the summe 
session are devoted to excursions to the many well-known 
gorges, lakes and parks of the locality; while the evenings 
are largely devoted to faculty and student concerts ang 
social events. A very attractive Summer School catalogue 
may be obtained by addressing the Registrar of the school, 


—_— -@— 


SCHOLARSHIP 
TUCKY GIRL. 
The Harvey S. Firestone University Scholarship amount. 

ing to $4,000 for the payment of all fees for a four-years 
college course has been won this year by Miss Dorothy 
Roberts, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Thomas B. Roberts of 
Harlan, Kentucky. The award is made by the Highway 
Education Board of Washington, D. C. The subject of the 
essay this year was “The Influence of Highway Transport 
on the Religious Life of My Community.” 

All high schools in the United States were eligible 
compete. The following is Miss Roberts’ essay :— 
THE INFLUENCE OF HIGHWAY TRANSPORT UPON Tie 

Reiicious Lire or My Community. 

The Appian Way, most famous of Roman highways, 
was called by Horace Bushnell “the Queen of Roads.” In 
establishing Christianity Paul and other early Christians 
made great use of the twenty-nine famous military roads 
radiating from Rome. “And so we came to Rome. And 
* * * the brethren * * * came to meet us as far as The 
Market of Appius.”’ And it came to pass that Rome, hay- 
ing the greatest road, built later the greatest church, St. 
Peter’s, the greatest church of Christianity built at the end 
of the greatest highway. Strange coincidence. Here is 
food for thought. From the very first the mightiest of all 
religions went forward upon the great highways of travel. 

The present writer lives in the mountains of South- 
eastern Kentucky where the religious life is backward; 
and the roads almost impassable. The purpose of this 
paper is to show how these two facts affect each other. One 
dislikes to write anything uncomplimentary of one’s owa 
community, but one should study conditions before suggest- 
ing remedies. 

A survey of Harlan County shows forty-seven churches 
with thirty-six ordained and licensed preachers. Except- 
ing four churches in the county seat, these are weak, strug- 
gling organizations, located principally in mining camps, 
served by untrained preachers. These men, most of whom 
could not pass the entrance examinations of a_ first-class 
high school, work at the mines or elsewhere throughout the 
week, having little leisure for study or preparation. Such 
leadership develops only religion of the emotional, irre- 
sponsible type. 

Statistics from our criminal courts indicate that these 
outlying churches fail to meet the situation. Recently, 
within four days in this locality twelve persons met violent 
deaths. Shooting, drinking and gambling prevail even 4 
the sections where churches exist. 

Whiskey-distilling, feudism and general lawlessness are 
not in reality the cause of crime. They are only outward 
symptoms. They all suggest ignorance; the people do not 
know. With sapped vitality and weak morals go sluggish 
minds. Close intermarriage has reduced the original vita 
ity. Large families live in poor, small houses; the deat? 
rate is high. In one school a hook-worm clinic showed 

ninety-nine per cent, of the pupils afflicted... Religio? 


UNIVERSITY WON BY KEN. 
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The most Teachable Text in United States History 


Thwaites and Kendall’s 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 


Revised and Enlarged Edition 


Revision of Earlier Chapters Revision of Later Chapters 
By Professor E. E. ROBINSON By Professor F. L. PAXSON 
Leland Stanford University University of Wisconsin 


THIS standard textbook is now brought down to the close of the year 1923. Every 
statement in the book has received careful scrutiny and wherever needed, revisions have 
been made in the light of the latest historical scholarship. The later chapters have been 
largely re-written with special emphasis on the social and economic developments of the 
last sixty years. 

The book is reset from new type throughout. Entirely new plates have been made 
for the maps and illustrations. New maps and illustrations have been added. 

561 pages of illustrated text; 21 pages of Suggestions to Teachers. 31 pages of 


Appendix, including the Constitution with an analysis and an outline, also statistical 
tables. 17 pages of Analytical Index. $1.60 postpaid. 





The text that presents both sides of leading civic problems 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


By JOHN T. GREENAN, And ALBERT B. MEREDITH 
Department of Social Sciences Commissioner of Education for the 
East Orange High School, N. J. State of Connecticut. 


THE first textbook to present to pupils an impartial view of both sides of important 
political, social and economic problems they must face in their life outside of school. It 
is thus the first textbook that will help pupils to acquire the habit of dispassionate 
consideration of all the facts available in the study of these problems of vital im- 
portance to society. It is the type of textbook recommended for the fourth year of 
__ the high school in the Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the Commission 

on the Reorganization of Secondary Education. The text will stimulate a new inter- 
est on the part of pupils in this important subject. 


Let us send you full information about this book that is sure to arouse the interest 
of progressive teachers of civics. 


XVII+506 pp. $1.60 postpaid. 





NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON 
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should not be blind to physical facts. Disease, crime, 
irreligion—these exist where people do not know what is 
good in character or right in conduct. 

If it be true that ignorance explains the backwardness 
.of this territory, then both the church and school are needed 
to counteract it. Religious and educational work here rise 
and fall together. Good churches foster good schools. 
Vigorous churches and centralized schools are impossible 
in rural sections without good roads. Our isolation is the 
cause of our ignorance. We would have somewhere to go 
and something to get, if we had some way of going. Three 
dollars to ride five miles in a Harlan jitney. The aver- 
age car is a hopeless wreck after one year of steady bump- 
ing over ridges and washouts. Some ship their cars by 
freight to Richmond when driving out of Kentucky. My 
kingdom for a highway! 

Among our agricultural folk old farming methods pre- 
vail. The mountaineer wrests a few hundred dollars 
where he should get a thousand. The jitney, auto truck, 
and family car will be chariots from heaven, solving our 
isolation. Good roads will encourage the auto truck, 
diversity of crops, improved farming methods, co-operative 
selling, contentment, and an increase of the economic sur- 
plus. This surplus we will invest in churches and schools. 
Good roads will mean less churches, but better ones, larger 
ones; less ministers, but better ones, educated community 
leaders. 

So Harlan County must build her Appian Ways, that 
modern apostles may have highways for the new program 
of evangelism and education. “And a_ highway shall be 
there, and a way, and it shall be called the way of holiness; 
* * * it shall be for the redeemed.” Out of such material 
things as stone and cement must we build through our 
mountains the highways leading to the goai of our spiritual 
desires—religious education for all. 

San ee 

There are sixty-eight cities with more than 

population. 


100,000 


—_Oo—_ 
THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
[Salt Lake Tribune.] 

In Chicago the other day music was the sole anaesthetic 
used for a delicate operation on the eye of a Chicago 
woman. Jan Rubini, the Russian violinist, had not pro- 
ceeded far with the “Kreutzer Sonata” when the scalpel 
penetrated the flesh. The woman said she felt no pain, 
but in reply spoke of the beauty of the music. The surgeon 
worked fast and the violinist played on. While the incision 


“was being stitched, Rubini changed from the “Capriz> 


Viennoise” to a serenade of his own composition. With it 
all over, the patient sat up and smiled. She had been on x 
long journey, no doubt. 

Hardened reporters, who had stood by firing squads and 
seen four small holes punctured in the bit of white over 2 
murderer’s heart, were unable to stand this simple ordeal. 
They left the room. It is remarkable that the surgeon was 
able to work, or the nurses able to withstand the call of 
the music and stay at their posts. 

Music has always had a soothing power. Stories are 
often told of how music has stopped the savage beast and 
quieted the savage human. There is something about the 
human that sweet music touches, and grips. It is the same, 
regardless of whether it comes from an old rattle-trap 
organ in a smelly dance hall or from the most pricely vio- 
lin in the hands of a great master. Some of the most 
striking lines of poetry have been inspired by gin-soaked 
derelicts who flopped before a tinpan piano and spoke of 
worlds apart. It isn’t so much where the music comes 
from as the kind it is and of what it speaks. 

Rubini chose a repertoire of soothing numbers. No 
pieces with harsh tones came from his violin while the 
scalpel was doing its work. 
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EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LIFE. 


The belief that science can help in the solution of the 
every-day problems in the home has resulted in a new 
series of courses which will be given next semester yp 
“Education for and in the Home” by the Boston Univer. 
sity School of Education. These courses, which are unique 
in the history of education, are designed primarily for ma- 
ture people, and will be given in the evening or late after. 
noon so that fathers and mothers and school teachers may 
attend. 

“The home is the most important educational agency jp 
the community,” said Dean Arthur H. Wilde. “It needs as 
intelligent preparation and as adequate direction as does 
the public school.” 

The normal problems of the family, such as the budget, 
the social adjustments necessary in the modern home, the 
health and training of children, heredity, eugenics, ang 
the building of the dwelling house and the equipment will 
be discussed by specialists in the various subjects. “The 
Present Status of the Family” is the subject of the course 
given by Professor Ernest R. Groves, head of the depart. 
ment of sociology. 

There is a great deal of science which would help family 
life if it could be distributed. Psychology, sociology, 
mental hygiene, biology and kindred subjects all deal with 
home problems. Mental hygiene alone has developed until 
it is one of the most important things for people to know, 

Housing the home and building up the home plant will 
be the subject of a series of lectures by Boston real estar 
men and architects. 

Dr. J. Mace Andress directs a course on “The Newer 
Knowledge on the Physical Health of Children.” Pre. 
natal hygiene, the health of the pre-school child, the health 
of the child in the school and the home, nutrition, posture, 
dental hygiene, physical health as the basis of mental health, 
the protection against the communicable diseases of child- 
hood, recent discoveries in ventilation, and the health edu- 
cation of children will be subjects discussed by a group of 
doctors and educational specialists. 


—o-——- 


How far does one have to live from a university to make 
it possible for him to take courses in residence? 

Evidently Superintendent Ralph C. Jenkins of Putnam, 
Conn., does not consider seventy-five miles too far, as he 
arises at five-thirty each Saturday morning, and _ begins 
his weekly pilgrimage to Harvard. 

Superintendent Elwell F. Kimball and Principal Ru- 
dolph Keyes join him at Thompson, Conn., five miles along 
the route. The three are at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education in time for class, at nine o’clock, breakfast 
en route. It isn’t so expensive when each takes a turn 
driving his car. 

Home again at dark, to delicious home-baked beans and 
brown-bread, and the consciousness of a day well spent. 


—_——oQ—— 
SOUTHERN PRODUCTS. 


Resources and products of the South will be exhibited 
in the Grand Central Palace, New York, the last two weeks 
in January, 1925, at a monster Southern Exposition. The 
Southern Exposition Association, comprising commercial, 
industrial and agricultural interests south of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers, is sponsor for the program. 

The object of the proposed exposition is to acquaint the 
rest of the United States with what the South is doing 
The exhibits at the exposition will include displays of 
commerce, industry, agriculture, transportation and natural 
resources, and will be the most elaborate exposition eve? 
undertaken by the combined South. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check 


progressive movements.] 


notably important aad 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


A PREVENTORIUM FOR TEACHERS 
Several years ago the Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association undertook a campaign 
to secure funds to erect a teachers’ home at 
the great sanatorium at Catawba, where 
teachers afflicted with tuberculosis may re- 
ceive medical treatment at a nominal cost. 
Now, the association is to build a _ preven- 
torium or rest home near the University of 
Virginia where any Virginia teacher needing 
medical advice may come and receive, at nomi- 
nal cost, that knowledge and treatment that 
may renew physical vigor, prolong life and 
make retirement unnecessary. A sum equiva- 
lent to $4.00 per teacher is reckoned sufficient 
to finance the plan, which owes its inspiration 
to Dr. Ennion G. Williams.—Virginia Journal 
of Education. 
ehainiiatend, 
THE ARKANSAS PLAN OF VOCATIONAL AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The Arkansas Plan of Vocational Agriculture 
is described in the January issue of the Jour- 
nal of Arkansas Education by Supervisor E. B. 
Mathew. The state has a dual program for 
each community, receiving state and federal 
subsidy. Agriculture for boys and home- 


making for girls and women constitute an un- 
varying requirement in schools approved for 
vocational aid. This has the advantage of 
balancing the curriculum, in increasing inter- 
est in vocational education, in reinforcing each 
phase of the work by co-operative campaigns, 
and in meeting the objective in vocational agri- 
culture by providing agencies for improvement 
in the farm practices, the farm business and 
farm living. 
— 
HOW SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL 
DISEASE? 


The Boston Traveler is running a series of 
editorials in which specialists in various sub- 
jects are asked to give their opinions for the 
benefit of the people. 

In discussing the problem of mental disease 
Dr. George M. Kline, Massachusetts commis- 
sioner of mental diseases, says that mental 
hygiene offers the soundest, most logical step 
toward true economy and profound benefit 
that any state has in its power to foster and 
direct. 

The establishment of out-patient clinics, 
habit clinics for children of pre-school age, 
state-wide examination of backward children, 
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Social Science Books 


An Introduction to Economics, by Graham A. Laing, Professor, Business Administration 
and Finance, California Institute of Technology. 


The United States Bureau of Education and the Federal Board for Vocational Education both highly 
recommend the teaching of Economics in all high schools. 


An Introduction to Economics is not a condensed college text, but is a text written especially for the 
secondary school. It is readable to a high degree, is easily within the grasp of high school pupils, is modern, 


The book has already met with a hearty reception in hundreds of schools. It will solve for you the problem 


Bound in cloth; 454 pages, $1.40 


Essentials of Commercial Law, by Wallace H. Whigam, Shurz High School, Chicago. 


This book is rapidly becoming a favorite because of its simplicity of presentation and strong, practical 
constructive work to develop Knowledge and application of principles. 

The chapters are short and subdivided so as to make assignments easy. All the material in each chapter is so 
closely related and so skillfully co-ordinated that it is easily assimilated and readily recalled. 


Topical outlines appear at the beginning of each chapter; a recapitulation and test questions at the end. 
The book is complete in every detail, but the non-essentials have been eliminated. It is the ideal text for use 


Bound in cloth; illustrated; 392 pages, $1.40 


Business Organization and Administration, 4) J. Anton de Haas, Professor, Foreign 


Presents in an unusually interesting and readable manner, a comprehensive view_of business organization 
and management. It deals with such subjects as Financial Institutions, Marketing, Selling and Advertising, 


This text will put the finishing touches to the commercial courses in both public and private schools, 
and will prepare graduates to cope intelligently with the problems that must be met in order to gain ad- 


Business Organization is a book for the manager and the youngest employee in fact, it contains knowl- 
edge of vital importance to every individual engaged in business or commercial enterprise. 


Bound in cloth; illustrated; 353 pages, $1.40 


Write our nearest office for further information, 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


The subject is rapidly becoming an integral part of 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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compulsory mental examination of certain in- 
dividuals coming before the courts, social ser- 
vice departments connected with state institu- 
tions, and active researches into the causes of 
mental illness have been wisely provided by 
the state. 

The Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene is attacking the problem at the educa- 
tional end, according to its medical director, 
Dr. George K. Pratt. For ten years the 
society has dedicated all its resources to a 
program of public education and _ enlighten- 
ment. 

It co-operates warmly with purely medical 
groups that treat individual patients from a 
preventive aspect; but it is chiefly interested in 
teaching the citizen how the mental health of 
his children may be preserved and mental dis- 
order avoided. 

—— 
SALVAGING THE SUB-NORMAL CHILD 

That portion of our mental disease problem 
concerning those who are intellectually sub- 
normal is being handled from two angles, 
writes Dr. Walter E. Fernald, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts School for the Feeble- 
Minded at Waverley, in the Boston Traveler. 

The first requires that we discover who are 
the sub-normal and what are their possibilities ; 


April 10, 1924 


while the second leads us to adopt measures. 
looking toward the retention in the community 
under supervision of a majority of such chil- 
dren without recourse to life-long institutional 
care. 

Public school mental clinics were established 
by law in Massachusetts in 1919 and are now 
in successful operation in a majority of cities. 
and towns of the state. No other state has 
made similar provision. 

At negligible cost to the state and with no 
expense to the towns these clinics have already 
examined over 9,000 sub-normal children in 
the public schools. Expert advice is given to 
the teacher, the parent and the family phy- 
sician with the idea of explaining the child, 
his possibilities for school training and voca- 
tional expression, his need for long-continued 
social supervision, and protection from evil 
associations, and his almost invariable need for 
medical attention. 

We now know that if these sub-normal chil- 
dren are recognized in early life and given 
these advantages during the formative period, 
the majority of them will become well behaved 
and self-supporting adults instead of perma- 
nent public charges. The public school clinic is 
a practical, progressive expression of mental 
hygiene. 

















decisive are its many superiorities. 


every typist. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. 








THE NEW QUIET 12 


In School and Office 


y gear latest Remington model is repeating in the school- 
room the extraordinary success it has won in the busi- 
ness world. In half a century of typewriter history no 
other machine has so quickly won the hand and heart of teachers and students—so 


Its natural touch, its light action, and its exceptional responsiveness are a revela- 
tion in swift and easy operation. And the beauty of its work is a source of pride to 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say About the 
Remington Quiet Twelve.” The testimony of these leading commercial educators is so 
convincing that it leaves nothing more to be said. 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


(MODERN BUSINESS MATHEMATICS. By George 
H. Van Tuyl, instructor in Business Mathematics, School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, New York Uni- 
versity, and instructor in Business Mathematics, Exten- 
sion Teaching, Columbia University. Cloth. 318 pages. 
New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: Ameri- 
can Book Company, Incorporated. 

Rarely has any textbook interested us as much as does 
Van Tuyl’s “Modern Business Mathematics.” It is as 
practical as the alphabet in every paragraph, and as aggres- 
sively progressive as mail by airplane. 

The book is for university students, but mathematically 
inclined senior students in high school would revel in its 
revelations. 

In Business Arithmetic more than in any other subject 
the high. school must encourage the number minded senior 
students to let themselves know the possibilities in number 
functioning. In Van Tuyl’s book there is much that such 
students should know and do, while the mathematical 
master mind in the university can use his intellectual vigo- 
to the limit. 

One charm of the book is the abundance of “short cuts” 
which are workable. There are few ways in which a 
student can get real mental alertness and skill as in the 
habit of seeing and using cuts” in mathematical 
operations. 

From the ordinary processes and achievements in mathe 
‘matics Van Tuyl takes the students early into a knowledge 
of Progressions and Logarithms and the effect of compound 
Gnterest as applied to long-time investments. 


“short 


EDUCATION MOVES AHEAD. A Survey of Progres- 


sive Methods. By Eugene Randolph Smith, Brookline, 

Mass. With an Introduction by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 

Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press. 

This Survey of Progressive Methods by Eugene Ran- 
dolph Smith is of inestimable value at this time as it repre- 
sents the spirit and method of a group of progressive school 
men and women. The author is president of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, which is the most highly 
progressive group of school people in the country. He is 
demonstrating Progressive Education at the Beaver Coun- 
try Day School in Brookline, Mass., and until 1922 directed 
the same Progressive Education at the Park School, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

As a charter member of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation we rejoice in the presentation by the Atlantic 
Monthly Press, in its uniformly attractive style, so full a 
dlemonstration of what is being done in such schools as the 
Beaver Country Day School in Brookline, and the Park 
School, Baltimore. 

There are fourteen chapters on such subjects as: “Chang- 
ing Demands of the Schools,’ “The School as a Health 
Factor,” “It Wasn’t Done That Way When I Was a Child.” 
“Studying the Individual,” “Appreciation and Expression,” 
and “Character Formation.” 

We know of no book in which the Jatest-best methods 
are so clearly presented and so beautifully illustrated. 

This is a book the intelligent and sympathetic mastery of 
which should command credit in any teacher college. We 
‘can imagine no way in which a student teacher or a teacher 
in service could get anything approaching so much of pro- 
fessional value in the same length of time or by expendi- 
‘ture of ten times the money. 


ESSENTIALS OF DESIGN. By Charles De Garmo, 
professor emeritus of Education, Cornell University, and 
Leon Loyal Winslow, University of the State of New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

It is a pleasure to see Dr. Charles De Garmo’s namie on 
a title page once more, for there was a time when few 
names were as frequent or equally welcome. The fact that 
this book is in a new field for his pen makes it none the less 
welcome, for he was always an educational adventurer. Few 
men have had equal courage as scholastic adventurers. 

“More and more we are coming to an appreciation of the 
importance of art as a controlling factor in industries in 
which design is involved, as well as in, households which 
are interested in the products of such industries as coa- 
tribute articles of usefulness for homemaking. Industry is 
interested in art from the commercial side primarily, and 
it seeks to obtain designers, artificers, and artisans who can 
produce salable products. Manufacturers hesitate to place 
on the market products that may not appeal to the average 
buyer. They fear lest they overreach the public taste; 
consequently, they frequently decline to put on the market 
some of the best designs that their trained designers have 
produced. 

“The household is interested in art from the utilitarian 
and decorative side, and it seeks to employ art in producing 
beautiful homes, beautiful furnishings, utensils, and cloth- 
ing. To the modern household the selection and arrange- 
ment of manufactured products in the home is of the ut- 
most importance, and it is, therefore, with the setting up 
of zsthetic ideals by which articles may be judged, that the 
householder is concerned. He often regrets that many 2 
the best designs turned out by the designers must be re- 
jected or ruined by modification in order to meet the re- 
quirements of manufacture by modern, mechanical means. 
Often, too, the householder finds that industry is producing 
articles which are not acceptable to him because they do not 
fulfill his artistic ideals, yet they are sold in large numbers. 
It is becoming apparent that the problem of producing 
objects for the home that shall be artistic, utilitarian, and 
yet producible in large numbers by mechanical means can be 
solved only through education of the public through the 
schools and in the industries themselves.” 

Dr. De Garmo and Leon Loyal Winslow and their crea- 
tive artist are doing much to so tone up the students of 
today that they will be intelligent buyers. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY. By John T. Greenan, East Orange, and Albert 
B. Meredith, LL.D., state commissioner of Connecticut. 
Cloth. 506 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

When Dr. Meredith was state commissioner of New Jer- 
sey Mr. Greenan, Social Science Department of East 
Orange, conceived the idea of having his students master 
many Problems of American Democracy, with such thor- 
oughness that the fruit of their studies would be the foun- 
dation of a textbook. In this way he and Dr. Meredith 
could make a book on “Everyday Problems of American 
Democracy” focused for the age and interest of high 
school students. The result is far beyond their fondest 
dreams. 

The book is definitely, demonstrably 


adapted to high 








erty rt 99 


416 


school students. Every one of these “Everyday Problems” 
is concrete, largely selected and magnified by high school 
students. It is a problem of vital importance to society 
from the standpoint of wide-awake young people, and each 
is of immediate interest to high school students. 

Young men and young women from twelve to eighteen 
who realized the seriousness of their thinking acquire a 
habit of weighing both sides of all attempts to solve Prob- 
lems of American Democracy. They will think for them- 
selves on all problems of civic life without being loosely 
individualistic. They will naturally discriminate between 
the propaganda of the demagogue and the appeal of a 
crusader. 

These young people as student comrades of an exceptional 
teacher have provided the material which Dr. Meredith, a 
scholar and administrator of unusual vision and master- 
fulness, and their teacher have worked over into a most 
interesting and important presentation of “Everyday Prob- 
lems of American Democracy.” 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION. By Calvin O. 
Davis, University of Michigan. Cloth. 450 pages. 
Illustrated. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. 

There has been no other creation of a distinct school unit 
group in sixty years to compare with the creation, or evolu- 
tion, of the junior high school. It is the best illustration 
in American education of the survival of the fittest. It 
had intense champions of “The Intermediate School,” the 
“six-three” plan, the “three-three-three-three” plan, but in 
a most common-sense way the “Junior High School” is the 
surviving creation and is sure to be as permanent as the 
primary grades, the elementary grades, and the high school 
idea. 

There were men who could have claimed to be the crea- 
tors of the “intermediate” or of the “six-three” plan, but 
one would be quite crazy to claim to be the originator of 
the junior high school. We are.of the impression that 
there were objectors to the junior high school for the 
passionate disease for objecting to every innovation, a soxt 
of anemic condition ‘of the blood that cannot live naturaliv 
with live organisms, but if there were objectors to provid- 
ing conditions for those youths who have outgrown their 
elementary educational clothes and are not quite ready for 
educational high school associations we have failed to re- 
member them. 

We once watched two sisters a year and a half apart, 
who have always been comrades except for one year, when 
the older one would be invited socially where the younger 
one was not thought of in the invitation. It was positively 
pitiful to see the younger girl absolutely dissociated with 
any of her mates that year. 

So there was a time when seventh and eighth grade pupils 
found no comfort in associating with the sixth grade pupils. 
At the same time the ninth grade students were wholly un- 
welcome by the senior high school group. 

The junior high school gives a necessary dignity to the 
seventh and eighth grade students, and is a revelation to 
the ninth grade students that they are the senior leaders 
of a group instead of being unwelcome trailers as tail- 
enders of another group. 

We know of no one who has or who could present so 
faithfully, even brilliantly the story of the evolution of 
the junior high school, presenting all phases of the signifi- 
cance of this new educational creation as Calvin O. Davis 
of the University of Michigan has done. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE MOVEMENT. By Albert Léon Guérard, 
New York: Boni and Liveright. Cloth. 268 pages. 
Professor Guérard of Rice Institute is one of the leading 

French scholars of the United States. He is the author of 

an impressive list of books, among which the best known 

perhaps are his “French Civilization from Its Origins t 

the Close of the Middle Ages,” and his “French Civiliza- 

tion in the Nineteenth Century.” His work is character- 
ized by an unusual mixture of scholarship and idealism, of 
which the present book is a splendid example. While he 
gives us a thoroughgoing discussion of attempts to develop 
an international language, he does not miss the opportunity 
to advocate through the medium of mutual knowledge and 
understanding that safe and sane internationalism which 
does not imply the decay of real patriotism. Part I of the 
book deals with the already established “natural” languages 
which may be advanced as suitable media for international 
intercourse: French, English, a “condominium” of French 
and English, and Latin. Part II discusses the “artificial” 
languages, taking up in turn “philosophical languages,” 
like “Solresol” and “Ro,” then Volapuk, Esperanto (two 
chapters), the Neo-Romanic group (“Idiom Neutral,” 

“Panroman,” etc.), “Ido,” “Latino sine  flexione,” ete. 

Part III treats of “Unpartisan Efforts and the Conditions 

of Success,” and “Anticipations.” The appendix contains 

a large amount of material: Full bibliographical notes, a 

tentative list of artificial language projects, and a critical 

comparison, as to phonology, grammar and vocabulary, of 

Esperanto, Ido, Interlingua and Romanal. A complete in- 

dex is provided. 

People who scoff at international language pioneers can 
not be aware of the value of the movement nor of the 
standing of the scholars and scientists who advocate the 
adoption of some such solution for the problem of inter- 
national communication. Dr. Guérard has rendered a real 
service by producing a dignified and learned treatise on the 
whole field, lightened by a champagne-like wit and flashes 
of real humor. In the words of the beautiful poem of 
dedication to his little daughter, he has “transmitted the 
flame,” he has “lived his faith.” 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


; . ee i ls or school events in any part of 
department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schoo a 
lima Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


The funniest thing yet is the claim 
that the police in New Jersey are vio- 
lating the Blue Laws of the state if 
they investigate violations of the Blue 
Laws on Sunday. 

Nebraska is the fifth state in dairy 
production. The output of butter in 
1923 was 75,000,000 pounds. Omaha 
requires 375,000 cows to provide butter 
and milk. 


Luther Burbank has declined an 
offer of one hundred dollars for his 
famous gardens and has _ presented 
them to the State University of Cali- 
fornia. 

San Diego is naming its new junior 
high school “The Woodrow Wilson 
School.” 

Professor A. H. Seymour of Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, of the faculty of 
the State Teachers College, and execu- 
tive secretary of the State Association 
in arranging for the recent Watertown 
meeting, the largest meeting of any 
kind, 2,650 of the 6,000 members in 
actual attendance, was elected presi- 
dent of the association. 








FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
lanning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 








The San Diego High School will 
have an auditorium seating 2,500. 

Sophie J. Mee School, Mount Ver- 
non, New York, a type of junior high 
school having 500 seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls only, observed 
the eighth anniversary of the inaugura- 
tion of their school bank Tuesday, 
March 25, by every pupil in the school 
depositing something on that day. 
Over seventy-five per cent. of the 
school are regular depositors every 
week in the school bank. $3,316.12 has 
been deposited by the children since 
the opening of the school year last 
September. 


Professor F. E. Mitchell, State 
Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wiscon- 
sin, is a publicist of notable service. In 
1922 he wrote a sixteen-page leaflet 
on “A Little Mustard Gas Annlied ts 
the Current Theory of Personal 
Liberty,” of which more than a million 
copies have already been put in circu- 
lation. It is the cleverest thing of the 
kind we have seen. 


Lorne W. Barclay, New York, has 
been selected by the trustees of the 
Children’s Foundation for the position 
of vice-president in charge of admin- 
istration. He has resigned his posi- 
tion as national educational director oi 
the Boy Scouts of America to take on 
a larger responsiblity for the well- 
being and education of the children 

















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 














NOTICE 


An examination, written and 
oral, for the position of Play- 
ground Superintendent of the City 
of Savannah, will be held at the 
City Hall in Savannah on April 
22nd, 1924, between the hours of 
9 A. M. and 2 P. M. Examination 
will cover theory, special training, 
education, and experience. Salary 
limit $2,500.00. For further in- 
formation address: Secretary Ex- 
amination Committee, 330° Bull 
Street, Savannah, Georgia. 




















and youth of the world 
Children’s Foundation. 

Mr. Barclay has a long record oi 
distinguished service in the educational 
and welfare field. 

Eight years ago Mr. Barclay became 
the Boy Scout executive of New York 
and after a year he was selected as 
educational director of the Boy Scouts 
of America. During his seven years 
of service in this position Mr. Barclay 
established the national program of 
Training Conferences for Scout 
Executives, both national and regional, 
and has developed the Standards, Pro- 
grams and Methods of Leadership 
Training for Scout Workers through- 
out the country. Mr. Barclay wilt 
live in Valparaiso, Indiana, the head- 
quarters of the Children’s Foundation. 


through the 
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Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. Sirmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg, 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Blvd, 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal,, 510 Spring St. 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Establixhed 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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‘Special Courses in Constitution and 
Public Education in California. 


Note.—Regular teaching credentials 
may only be secured in California by 
teachers offering, in addition to the 
usual requirements, credit in both 
‘Constitution and Public Education in 
California and taken in California 
teacher-training institutions. The 
Special courses given in these sub- 
jects satisfy the requirements of the 
‘California State Board of Education. 


Course for the 1924 Summer Session 
will be based on the eds of t hers 
Write for Summer School Catalog. 
F. H. Meyer, Director 
2119 ALLSTON WAY, BERKELEY, 
CALIFORNIA 





STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, ETC. 


Required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, 


Of the Journal of Education, pub- 


lished weekly at Boston, for April 
1, 1924. 

State of Massachusetts, County of 
Suffolk, ss., before me, a Notary 


Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Alvin F. Pease, who having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Treasurer 
oi Education, and 
that the following is to the best 
of his knowledge and belief a true 
statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 
1912, embodied in section 443, Postai 
Laws and Regulations, to wit:— 

1. That the names and addresses 
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Company, 
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Editor, A. E. Winship, 
46 Shepard St., Cambridge, Mass. 
2. That the owners are:— 
A. E, Winship, 
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MEETINGS hen BE HELD » * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 


APRIL. 


was; ReveamAnnuan, sexo BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


men’s Week University 


f Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 

aa38: State Normal School Confer- EXCELLENT POSITIONS SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
ence, Indiana. a ; 

44-16: American Physical «Educa. EARLY APPOINTMENTS 
j A iation (Easter ection), ° ° 
MGantic City. ‘ No Registration Fee No Charge to Schools 

15-17: The annual] state conference 
folasewater Normal School. BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
Bridgewater Normal Sc . 

18: Third annual conference of the 301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
United States Bureau of Education ‘ 
in conjunction with the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 


Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 5 ; WANTED TEACHERS 
93-24-25: National Association of TEACHERS AGENCY vamutadie ama dine 
Penmanship Supervisors. s s 











_— siring Promotion. 
93-26: Convention of Religious Edu- Operate everywhere. 
cation Association, Providence, R. I. 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
26: Education Association of West- 437 Fifth Ave., New York. a Pans amg 
_ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. ele © pee hiog 
29-May 1: Tenth annual conference 39TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. as a business.” 
of Superintendents of Schools, 


Framingham Normal School. 
98-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. State P. T. A. will 
meet here. ye f , 
City and County Superintendents MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
will meet April 30. Superinten- and FOREIGN . _ Schools and Families, 
dent A a. <ievelane. MB ee superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
Valdosta, =" ear ’ and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
MAY. Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 











1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 

5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


5-10: National Congress of Mothers recommends teachers and has filled 


and Parent-Teachers Associations, j hundreds of high grade positions 

St. Paul, Minn. é 0 \ Ane (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
WA -10: Nati e >j Boy Ss ers. Established 1889. No charge 
inet Ear acserica, bee. le Me , to employers, none for registration, 
Boston, i ‘ ; jig If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 


18: International Good Will Day. sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
ee JUNE 31 Union Square, New York. 





24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
1, Mass, tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


Mass. 26-July 2: National Conference of * A superior agency for 
J Social Work, Toronto, Ontario. “3 SGHERMERHOR TEACHERS [AGENCY ewe aaa We 
, Mass, 29- July 5: National Education oe ie , 


p N York Cit : - 
Association, Washington, D. C. Charles W. altered B4sb. register only reliable 


q rs) ES: candidates. Services 
, Mass meee Established 1855 “a ies dee i 
M ember a: Northeast Mis- Cleveland. Gita. free to school officials. 
sourj Teachers Association. H. G. J rus 
» Mass, Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo. 406 Union Trust Blid¢., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
. Mass. DECEMBER. 








next 29-31: Modern Language Association 
2 9 d is a Columbia University, 
New ork City. (Secretary, Pro- 
fessor Carleton ‘Beown, Bryn WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. . ee, eee 
Mawr, Pa. 


29-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 3 

ciation for the Advancement of NC 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 3 5 
Manent secretary, 


1 cre Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 


Washington, D. C.) Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
= ee Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


TEACHERS’-STUDENTS? TOUR We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


$695 $745 certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
July 10 FU ROPE; 28 QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 
une 

Popular Mediterranean Route . . $960 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

Palestine, Egypt, Greece, Europe $1115 SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
Small Parties, Other Tours. June-Sept. 

PIFRCE TOURS 

331 Madison Ave. New York 
































ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 


in every part of the country. 
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ance between ages 23-45 for wook TEACHERS 6 Beacon St. , axe: a ; 
abie 2 dignified, pleasant and profit- " 
E or further information write: ee 
MTION C. McBride, Sales Manager AGENCY t Telephone Manager 
AL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION Long Distance 
2rd and Grand 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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An appreciation of a great 
educator by a great writer 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER 


by 


H. G. WELLS 


Author of “Joan and Peter: The Story of an Education,” etc. 


The remarkable inspiring account of F. W. Sanderson, who took a 
boy’s school at Oundle “in the lowest stage of dry rot and made it a force 
for social progress.” He built on an idea of co-operation, rather than 
competition, and strove to give his boys a feeling for social justice and 
_ Social responsibility. Hence the project method, as it is called here in 
America, became a fundamental principle at Oundle. Here it is not a new 
ideal, but against a conservative English background, Sanderson and his 
ideas stood out in startling relief. 


“The impress which he made on the educational system of his time 
is bound to endure. He was iconoclastic in disposing of old and outworn 
theories, and he injected a vibrant quality into the scholastic life of the 


boys under him.” 
Price $1.50 


BOOKS ON THE PROJECT METHOD 


Collings: AN EXPERIMENT WITH A PROJECT CURRICULUM $2.40 
Bonser: THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM .. . $1.80 
Stevenson: THE PROJECT METHOD OF TEACHING .. . . $1.80 
McMurry: TEACHING BY PROJECTS ........ . $1.60 
Charters: CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION ..:..... . $2.00 
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